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appeal to officers and educated laymen generally and such a result is 
much to be desired. 

The work is a commentary on the Hague fieglement, the Geneva Con- 
vention, the Hague Convention of 1907 relating to Neutrality in Land 
War and such other of the Hague conventions as come within the scope 
of the work. The articles covered by a particular chapter are given at 
the beginning of the chapter, and although this makes reference less easy 
than if the commentary followed each article, it possibly interferes less 
with the easy flow of the text. 

The author has covered in a manner that is astonishingly thorough the 
incidents in war practice bearing on war law from the Crimean War to 
the present time. And this makes the work of great value, not only to 
the layman, but to the technical jurist as well. In his account of the 
" Port Pillow Massacre " he has, however, probably shot beyond the mark. 
He has accepted Draper's account of that incident based on the Eeport 
of the Committee of Congress on the Conduct of the War as accurate, 
whereas that report goes even beyond the general run of statements given 
out by a belligerent as to the conduct of its adversary in partisanship 
and inaccuracy. A more accurate account of the affair may be had in 
Wyeth's Life of Gen. Forrest and Mathes' General Forrest. 

There is evidence of an occasional slip in the proofreading, and on 
page 477 reference is made to the " Italian Jurist, Calvo," but the book 
is a valuable one, both in its historical references and its discussion of the 
views of legal writers, and should be of interest, not only to officers and 
laymen generally, but also to those more specially versed in the technique 
of international law. Percy Boedwbll. 

The First Book of 'World Law. By Eaymond L. Bridgman. Boston : 

Ginn & Co. 1911. 

If it were possible to separate the theoretical statements contained in 
the present volume from the texts of international conventions which 
form the great body of the work, the compilation might perhaps be of 
service to those who are interested in the progress of the world towards 
relations of a closer and more pacific character. TJnfortunatel}', however, 
the legal significance of the documents printed has been so mistakenly 
commented upon that attention must be called to the unscientific charac- 
ter of the publication. It is difficult to find out precisely what the author 
means by " world law " as distinguished from international law. The 
statements that " world law is the will of the world expressed officially " 
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(p. 7), that " on the basis of international law must rise world law as a 
higher expression of the agreement of the will of nations " (p. 8) would 
seem to indicate that by " world law " the author means such parts of 
the body of international law as have been formally ratified by nations. 
In assigning a " higher status " to this " world law " the author shows a 
strange partiality for formal declarations over long-established custom. 
Jt is like assigning a higher status to the statute law of a state than to 
its common law, however more fundamental might be the rights embodied 
in the latter. The misuse of the term " world law " becomes more serious 
when there are included under it such conventions as those providing for 
the Universal Postal Union, the Bureau of Weights and Measures, the 
Union for the Protection of Industrial Property, etc. As being formal 
agreements between the nations of the world they are part of the body 
of international law, but inasmuch as they relate to mere matters of 
mutual convenience they bear rather the character of international ad- 
ministrative regulations. To assign to them a " higher status " than to 
the unwritten law defining the fundamental rights of nations is as errone- 
ous as it would be to regard patent rights defined by statute as more 
important than property rights denned by the common law of centuries. 
Moreover, although the conventions adopted at the Second Hague Con- 
ference deal with matters of political significance, the fact that they were 
signed subject to a total of sixty-two reservations, and the fact that any 
Power may denounce a given convention upon due notice, would seem 
to deny to those conventions a " higher status " than is possessed by those 
rules of international law which, though unwritten, are in universal 
acceptance among nations. 

Such purely theoretical statements as that " sovereignty is an attribute 
of mankind as a whole [p. 10]. * * * Nations have no sovereignty 
over against world sovereignty [p. 11]. * * * It is no longer a 
question whether the whole human race shall be one organized political 
body [p. 7]," are too far removed from the facts of international life to 
be worth serious discussion. C. G. Fenwick. 

The Law of Domicile in its Relation to Succession. By Norman Bent- 
wich. London : Sweet and Maxwell, Ltd. 1911. pp. xii, 204. 

The title page of this volume describes the author as " Sometime scholar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law," 
and the preface indicates that he is a former pupil of Dr. Westlake. 
The preface adds that " This book is founded on the Essay which was 



